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Sir John Holder, Bart,, seconded the motion, which, ho remarked, 
required no words of his to commend it to the approval of the meeting. 
He was sure that all Mr. Hodson’s fellow-brewers were indebted to 
him for the active part he had taken in the formation of the School 
of Brewing. Ho had devoted no end of time to it, and a great 
amount of ability. Undoubtedly that school would provide for a very 
great want in the country. If they wore to go with the times they 
must keep ahead of foreign competition, and they could only do that 
by inaugurating universities such as they hoped that would be, and 
by promoting schools of science ami art. They very much appre¬ 
ciated the admirable address Mr. Ilodson had given them. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said that the work in connection with that school 
had been a very great pleasure to him, but it had been a pleasure 
because he had been so ably supported and backed up by others with 
whom he had come in contact, particularly by his brother-brewers in 
Birmingham, who, when he had got into a tight place, got him out in 
the most handsome manner. He had also received very kind support 
from the authorities of Mason University College, to whom much of 
the success so far attained had been due. He hoped that support 
woidd be continued, and that that school might grow and rival, and 
indeed surpass, the other great similar schools of the world. 

The Chairman then conducted the meeting to the laboratories, where 
Professor Adrian J. Brown and Mr. Millar explained the arrange 
meats. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING HELD AT THE GRAND 
HOTEL, BIRMINGHAM, ON FEBRUARY 1st, 1900. 

Mr. \V. W. Butler (President) in the Chair. 

The Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1899, 
were adopted, and the Officers and Committee for 1900 elected. Mr. 
Butler being re-elected President, and Professor Adrian J. Brown 
(Mason University College) and Mr. W. R. Wilson (Wolverhampton) 
being added to the Committee. 



INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT. January 1 to December 31, 189'J. 
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THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


At a Meeting of the Committee held at the close of the business of the 
General Meeting, Professor Adrian J. Brown and Messrs. Laurence AW 
Hodson and G. 11 Burdass were elected Vice-Presidents, and Messrs. 
AW VV. Butler, G. E. Burdass, and Laurence W. Hodson were appointed 
delegates to the Central Council of the Federated Institutes for 1900. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

The sixth Annual Report contained a brief account of the proceedings 
at the sixth Annual General Meeting and Banquet. 

The proposed changes in the Committee were notified. 

The membership of the Institute since its formation was tabulated. 
According to this tho roll of the Institute included 154 ordinary 
members and four honorary members. A list was given of the 
ordinary meetings of members at which papers had been read during' 
the year. 

It was announced that the incomo wa3 in excess of the expenditure 
by tho sum of £21 12s. 6d., and that tho accumulated fund amounted 
to £65 12s. 4d. 

The Report was dated 5th January, 1900. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 

The Seventh Annual Banquet was held at tho Hotel. Mr. W. AW 
Butler (President) occupied the chair, and was supported by the 
following gentlemen:—Principal Heath, Professors Poynting, Lap- 
worth, Hillhouse, Burstall, Leith, and Brown, of Mason University 
College; Messrs. T. A\ r atson Lovibond (Chairman, Country Brewers’ 
Society), Cornelius O’Sullivan, Laurence AW Hodson, Basil AW Valentin, 
Arthur R. Ling (Editor of the Journal of the Federated Institutes of 
Brewing), Archibald S. Bennett (Secretary), and others. 

Tho usual loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 

Principal Heath proposed “ The Midland Counties Institute of 
Brewing.” He said that the toast commended itself, in the first place, 
as an expression of hopefulness with regard to tho future of that 
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Institute of Browing, and secondly on account of the splendid hospitality 
shown that evening. They recognised that banquet as a graceful adjunct 
to their annual meeting) and no truly British annual meeting would be 
complete without its annual dinner. The British Constitution de¬ 
manded it. Thfcy had recently boon told, on very high authority, that 
there were some grave defects in the British Constitution. . Lord 
Salisbury had told them only a few evenings ago that however pros¬ 
perous the British Constitution was in times of peace, yet, nevertheless, 
it left very much to be desired as a fighting machine. Unhappily, the 
present was a time of fighting. He did not mean merely in $outh 
Africa, but it was also a time of keen, fierce competition and strife in 
the commercial world as well. That competition affected the well 
being and happiness of millions of soldiers of industry, and if thero 
wore flaws in the British Constitution as a fighting engine, were they 
quite sure the same charges might not bo made against their com¬ 
mercial prosperity in times of peace. He was not quite suro some of 
the unscientific methods which threatened to bring disaster to them in 
the field of war were not oven chargeable to them commercially in 
times of peace. They had had a plethora of success, and whilst they 
had been making their piles they had been careless, not only in 
exhibiting their processes to their rivals, but in not improving those 
processes. They had been careless in their education, and especially 
so in the processes of fundamental education. With regard to their 
industrial concerns, which wore and had been the wonder of the world, 
they had been standing still, and had not troubled themselves about 
tho future, so long as they could have peace, retrenchment, and reform. 
He was perfectly sure those times of storm and stress which had fallen 
to tho lot of other nationb had had very potent influences on the temper 
and character of the people. He did not think it could be denied 
that the great Civil War in America, and the great Franco-German war 
on the Continent, had exercised great influence for good on the character 
and activity of those peoples. Those nations had recognised that educa¬ 
tion paid, whilst the British nation in its prosperity had not recognised 
it, and had allowed matters to drift. He thought it was high time this 
country awakened in matters commercial, for thero was no doubt the 
competition with foreign nations would get keener than it was to-day. 
He thought the heart of the people was still in the right place; and tho 
, genius of the people was what it had always been; but they bad got 
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into lazy habits, and they wanted awakening in the improvement of 
their processes and improvement in scientific education. Happily there 
were signs of a general awakening. Thoro were sudden demands for 
. higher, better, and deeper education—more science and more expert 
advice in their processes. Persons interested in trades like brewing, 
banded themselves together to read papers, discuss scientific matters, 
and publish scientific memoirs. And this had led to the inauguration of 
a browing school. In that town there was a splendid movement which 
had almost culminated in the foundation of a great university, so that 
he might say they were becoming more alive to the necessities of the 
situation, and he doubted not that that institution had a great future 
before it. He proposed the prosperity of their Institute, and coupled 
with the toast the name of Mr. Butlor, their president. No doubt 
Mr. Butler was a brewer first, but undoubtedly he was also a true 
man of science. He had no doubt Mr. Butler found his scientific 
knowledge a most helpful handmaid in the industry to which he was 
attached. He did not know whether he had forgotten his metallurgy* 
but he came out with great distinction in that branch before taking to 
brewing. He had maintained his interest in the technical school, and 
from time to time gave prizes to encourage others in metallurgy. 

The President in reply said that on behalf of the Institute, he begged 
to thank Principal Heath for the very kind words in which he had pro¬ 
posed the toast, and to thank those present for the very pleasant 
manner in which they had received the same. They all knew the 
high standing of Principal Heath in the world of education, and for any 
educational institution to receive his approval was to place upon it the 
hall-mark of usefulness. It was very kind of Principal Heath to refer 
to his past life in connection with tho technical school. He certainly 
did study metallurgy, and he must say, he owed his success, whatever 
it might be, to technical education. Years ago he attended jis many 
as 12 and 14 of tho penny classes in a week, and to those classes he 
certainly owed his success. If ho could give advice to young brewers 
it was that they should give as much as possible of their time to classes 
in chemistry and geology, and such subjects as had some connection 
with their industry. With reference to their Institute he claimed that 
it was doing a great and useful work, not only in bringing together 
tho brewers of the district and creating a good social feeling, a contact 
which he was sorry to say some people thought was rather unwise, 
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fearing that the inner workings of a business wero communicated to 
competitors, but in many other directions the work accomplished was 
valuable. Brewery proprietors need have no fear in permitting their 
employes to join that Institute. Ho ha<J been connected with it since 
its formation, and whilst ho had created many friendships, of which ho 
was proud, still he could truthfully say he had never heard an cm- 
ployd of another brewery divulge any matter which he should not 
have mentioned. The papers and discussions wore of groat educa¬ 
tional value, and their after-conversations, in which was said to lurk 
the danger, wore usually interchanges of their everyday brewing 
experiences—an intercourse by which all concerned benefited, for ho 
pitied the man who thought he knew r all, and that to open his mouth 
on a subject was to give away some valuable advice for which his 
hearor could not by any remark he might mako compensate him. He 
was most anxious that the browery proprietors of the district should 
encourage their brewers to become members, and ho would go a little 
furthor and say if tho young boginners could not pay their subscrip¬ 
tions the proprietors should pay them, because he was sure they would 
be more than repaid for any such outlay by tho incroased interest they 
would take in their work. He was not appealing for funds for tho 
Society, for fortunately, like most brewers’ institutions, it completed its 
year with a surplus; but ho asked for an increased membership, which 
should bo greater for the large area which their Institute covered, 
although he was pleased to inform them they wero commencing tho 
new year with a larger membership than at any previous period in 
the history of the Institute, viz., 158. No doubt some of the papers 
read were difficult to follow by thoso who had little knowledge of 
chemistry, but he was sure thoso members who possessed such 
knowledge were willing to explain any difficulty. Ho appealed to 
the members to join in the discussions, and not leave it to the usual 
few to criticise tho papers. He was anxious they should meet togother 
on a few ovenings to talk over technical subjects, which, whilst they 
were of such an everyday character as not to justify their publication 
in a paper, were of great value to the working brewer or maltster. 
As examples of what he meant he quoted the following, which had 
lately come before liis notice:—“How should a wort copper be sot; 1 ' 
“ value of forced draught“ pressure or open coppers“ material for a 
cooler/’ One gentleman said it should not be of metul because of chilling 
VOL. VI. X 
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the wort And giving a cloud to the beer, and another that they should not 
use wood because of contamination. Other questions were “automatic 
and driven mashers “ the distance of kiln floor from furnace“ the 
openings of a kiln;” “should a malting floor be porous or non- 
porous;” “wire kiln floors or tilo floors.” He was astoundod there 
were so many differences of opinion on such things, and it was to 
thrash out the pros and cons that their Institute existed, because only 
by their daily experiences in connection with such subjects wore they 
able to arrive at the solution of the problem. AVith such objects the}’ 
justified their existence. That night they had held their seventh 
annual meeting, and the past year had been one of success. Papers 
had been read by Mr. James O’Sullivan, to whom brewers were so 
much indebted on account of his valuable work in connection with 
inversion of sugar. They must always remember also the world- 
renowned work of his brother, Mr. Cornelius O’Sullivan, whom they 
were proud to have among them that evening. They had also had a 
valuable paper from Mr. F. L. Talbot, showing how, not only their 
teetotal friends, but the drinkers of home made wines and cider 
—often stronger than the product they brewed—escaped taxation. 
Another paper was road by their friend, Mr. A. R. Ling, who was with 
them that night, and who so ably edited their valuable Journal. It 
was a paper of the highest scientific character, full of pure science, 
which, as Mr. Ling rightly said, was often the foundation of their 
great triumphs in practical science, but did not often get full credit 
for the same. To the readers of the papers the Institute was much 
indebted, and to repay those gentlemen for tho great amount of experi¬ 
mental work often entailed, and their time and labour in preparing tho 
papers, he appealed to the members to attend the reading of the same. 
Nothing so damped the ardour of the reader of a paper as to have to 
deliver it before a small audience. Proceeding, the President regretted 
to say that during tho year death had removed from their midst Com¬ 
mander Bowly, one of the vice-presidents and an original promoter of 
the Institute, and to whom they were indebted for much of its present 
success. His unassuming manner and kind-heartedness were known to 
all. Tho vacancy caused by Commander Bowly*a death was filled up 
by the election of Professor Adrian Brown, whom they heartily 
welcomed to their dinner that evening. Professor Brown’s appoint¬ 
ment to the British School of Brewing and Malting at Mason Uni- 
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versity College, marked an epoch in the history of their industry, and 
a more worthy and capable man could not have been selected. The 
establishment of that school was an event which the brewers ami 
maltsters of the country might look upon with pride, and when the 
results of its working were known, he had confidence that those firms 
who had not already contributed to its establishment would come 
forward and render possible the carrying out of the major scheme of 
the promoters, lie regretted that one of their vice-presidents, Mr. 
Howard Tripp, who had done valuable work for them, had resigned, 
on the ground that in the promotion of that school the Institute had 
exceeded the objects for which it was founded. Ho was sorry that of 
late Mr. Tripp had not taken sufficient interest in their work to know 
that that Institute was not the pioneer of the movement, but he feared 
that in the letter he had thought fit to publish he had not stated the 
real reason for his resignation, which he believed to be an old standing 
grievance against the Birmingham brewers on a matter having no 
connection with the school. Still, whilst he again emphasised that 
the Institute had not acted as godfather at “ the baptism of beer,” 
a term one local gentleman applied to the oponing of the school, yet 
he was proud to know that his predecessor, Mr. Hodson, had, with his 
usual energy, been mainly instrumental in the formation of the school, 
ably supported by Mr. Frank Wilson, Dr. Windle (whose sad bereave¬ 
ment they all regretted, and knew prevented him from being with 
them), Principal Heath and the professors of Mason College, together 
with a Board of Studies, composed of some of the leading browors and 
maltsters in the United Kingdom. They wished the school every 
success; it would elevate the standing in the technical world of 
brewing, malting and the allied trades, and prove, os Ruskin did, that 
a large percentage of those condemned to a life of mere mechanical 
drudgery had full capacities for better things. 

Mr. Cornelius O’Sullivan proposed “ The Central Council of the 
Federated Institutes of Brewing.” He said that he had much pleasure 
in proposing the toast, although in a meeting like that there seemed 
to bo little to say in order to commend it to thoso present. Thoy 
had a Central Council of the Federated Institutes, and ho thought 
if they would look at the .action of that Central Council from its 
beginning, they would find that it had done its best to forward the 
interests of the brewing industry, and those of the practical and 
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scientific men, who did the work in the production of beer. Recently 
the Institute of Brewing in London had conceived the ide«a of founding 
a homo in London, and although one was not quite satisfied that the 
responses had not met with greater liberality, they felt the cause was a 
good one. The operative brewers throughout the country ought to be 
able to find a home in London, because that was the ccntro of the 
kingdom. He need hardly say that he hoped they would have that 
home, whether it was provided by the operative brewers, the share¬ 
holders, or whether by the proprietors ,* but liberal subscriptions would 
be needed, and he hoped that the wish and desire of the Institute of 
Browing would be brought to a successful issue. They ought, like the 
civil engineers and others, to have a place in London which the opera¬ 
tive brewers could look upon as a home. After what Mr. Butler had 
said, it would be very difficult to say more to commend the toast of the 
Federated Institutes. There was, however, one point, namely, the 
very interesting journal which the Federated Institute placed at 
their disposal. They had in that journal a number of interesting 
original papers. They also had abstracts of important work done on 
the Continent and at home, connected with their industry. But outside 
all thoso considerations, which commended the Central Council of the 
Federated Institutes, there were several points which he would like to 
touch upon, and which Mr, Butler had more or less touched upon. 
One was technical education. It was a very difficult problem. There 
were many practical brewers among them that evening, and there were 
some scientific ones, but he must confess ho did not know where the 
distinction came in, becauso a man who could observe, whether in the 
brewery or the laboratory, and apply the knowledge of his observations 
to his work, was quite as scientific as if he had learned all the chemistry 
in the books. He would like, for example, to usk Mr. Butler, before 
the end of the session, to tell them the amount and the value of the 
information that he had obtained from the scientific papers he had 
read since ho began brewing, and of what value they had been in 
his practical work. If they could get any practical man or scientific 
man to come forward, and say that he had read this paper and that 
paper, and that be had been able to carry that into his brewery, 
and apply and use that knowledge in the improvement of the 
product that he was producing, ho would bo doing a sendee to their 
calling and a service to progress. They heard a lot about technical 
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education, and science, and although he would bo tho last man to 
my a word against what science had done, and what science enabled 
them to do, yet he would like to see those scientific papers so 
discussed as to bring them in the rank of tho practical requirements of 
the objects they lmd in view. That was one point, and he hoped in 
future tho men would he found who would bring those things out. 
There could he no doubt that the beer of the present day was infinitely 
superior to the beer of the past. There coukl he no doubt that it was 
better, and more economically produced, and there was no doubt that 
was duo to the promotion of the scientific part into tho working of the 
brewery. Recently he casually took up a book written in 1670, and 
found one of tho fundamental principles there laid down was “keep 
your breweries clean.” Well, he looked into the matter carefully, and 
he found the author had some knowledge, for ho described dirt as 
matter out of place which ought to bo removed. He went on to discuss 
the matter clearly and definitely, and, although he did not understand 
what dirt was, ho knew it ought to bo removed. They to-day knew 
what tho dirt was, and they had probably better notions of how it 
was to ho removed, and they had therefore tatter control over their 
processes. They had doubtless learned a good deal since 1670, and he 
hoped they would go on learning. lie was much obliged to them for 
listening to what ho had to say in proposing the toast. Mr. Watson 
Lovibond, with whose name he coupled tho toast, was, like themselves, 
engaged in making beer, and they might depend upon it they would 
never ho able, with their materials, to produce nectar, or convert 
beer into Heidseick, hut ho believed that with the information which 
was gradually forced upon them, they would maintain it as a whole¬ 
some, exhilarating, and satisfactory beverage. He would also couple 
with the toast tho name of Mr. A. R. Ling, who so ably conducted tho 
duties of editing tho Journal of tho Federated Institutes. 

Mr. T. Watson Lovibond (Chairman, Country Brewers’ Socict}*), 
in responding, said that when Mr. Bennett asked him to respond to 
that toast, he ventured to ask him in what capacity, because ho was 
not a member of the Central Council. Mr. Bennett’s answer was that 
ho was an old member of tho Institute of Brewing, and that it was 
his duty to speak on tho advantages of federation. He could not 
speak long on those advantages, but they gave tho members the 
opportunity of working together over the whole area of tho kingdom 
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whenever tho necessity for doing so arose. But, after all, it seemed 
to him that he wa3 of an individualistic mind, and thought it best to 
have institutes over small areas than the whole kingdom, and he was 
sure there was no better example than in the work which had been so 
successfully done in the Midland Counties. It seemed to him a most 
remarkable thing that the gentlemen in the Midland Counties should 
have attained tho success they had in the establishment of the school. 
They had raised -£30,000, and* although they aimed at £50,000, they 
had been justified in appointing a qualified and experienced professor 
for a school of brewing and malting—the most perfectly appointed in 
the kingdom- He had seen the school, and could speak of its effi¬ 
cient equipment. A great deal might be said for national federation, 
but they had shown what could he done in a comparatively limited 
area. He had taken a great interest in the school and wished it 
every success; he had joined the Board of Studies, and it seemed to 
him that its inauguration was a groat step towards the systematic 
education of their young brewers. He felt sure, as that school got 
established, it would be the place they would look to for their junior 
brewers, and that they would rather take brewers who had had the 
three years* course than thoso who had had only two or three months* 
tuition. 

Mr. A. R. Ling also replied. He expressed the pleasure it always 
afforded him to meet the members of the Midland Counties Institute, 
and, whether at their Ordinary Meetings or their Annual Banquet, he 
was accorded the same warm hospitality. Ho specially thanked the 
President and Mr. Cornelius O’Sullivan for the kind way in which 
they had referred to his efforts as Editor of the Journal. He also 
considered it no small honour to have his name associated with that 
of Mr. Watson Lovibond, who was a most distinguished member of 
the brewing industry, and ho could most cordially support all that 
gentleman had said. The responsibilities of the Central Council 
increased year by year, and they felt that these must go on increas¬ 
ing with the advance of scientific knowledge as applied to brewing. 
It was for the Council to keep a watchful oyo on all proceeding 
around in the many departments of science, and see what could be 
made directly applicable to tho industry. 

Mr. Laurence W. Hodson proposed “The Guests.” He said that 
ho believed the members of that Institute imagined that, whenever 
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lie,rose to speak, ho intended to talk about the School of Brewing. Ho 
did claim. that was a scheme which they as an Institute of Browing 
ought to ( takc an interest in. They could afford to be charitable and 
magnanimous now-a-days, for they had got their School of Brewing, 
but they had not got their home in London. He thought they 
should have such a home, and he hoped the scheme would not lack 
support altogether in the Midlands. As to the school in Birmingham, 
they, as an Institute, had officially nothing to do with it, though ho 
hoped they would take an interest in it. As an Institute, he 
thought they ought to ho very proud and gratified at the number and 
distinction of their guosts that evening. It was no small honour to 
them to, have the company of the Chairman of the Country Brewers’ 
Society, and he thought that they honoured Mr. Lovibond, and wore 
delighted to see him personally and also in his official capacity. Mr. 
Ling they almost considered one of themselves; ho treated them very 
fairly and reported their papers as well as they deserved to bo 
reported. , Then they were distinguished in the large and influential 
representation they had from Mason Univorsity College. In Principal 
Heath and the large numbor of professors they saw around the table, ho 
thought he saw evidence that the Institute was strengthening its 
position in Birmingham, and getting into touch with the great 
educational institution of Birmingham. Professor Adrian J. Brown was 
a link in the chain which had bound them more closely to Mason 
University College, and they welcomed him. He had to couple with 
the toast the namo of Professor Poynting, whom ho believed was the 
oldest membor of tho staff of the college, having been connected with 
it from the beginning; and the namo of Professor Leith, a very capable 
member of tho staff, whose connection with them he hoped would be 
a very, close one. 

Professor POYNTING, in responding, said that although Mr. Hodson 
had pictured them all as having nothing to do with the new school at 
Mason University College, ho strongly suspected that his own presence 
there that evening was due to the fact that he was ono of the teaching 
staff of that browing school, and though ho took but a small part 
in the jwork he none the less heartily welcomed its establishment. Ho 
was one who strongly believed that any subject which was a legiti¬ 
mate object of study—and that on truly scientific lines—was worthy 
of University rank. The subject of brewing was held by the vast 
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majority of them to bo a subject of legitimate study, and that it would 
be studied in their school in a scientific way was amply guaranteed by 
the fact that Professor Brown was at the head. He thought the 
objections raised to the establishment of the school would vanish, and 
quickly, and the one aim they had in view would be recognised to 
make it the first brewing school of the kind in connection with a 
British University, and also the best. 

Professor Leith also responded. Humourously referring to micro¬ 
organisms, he said that among the many good acts these minute forms 
of life had achieved was the founding of that Institute of Brewing, 
for there could have been no brewing industry or institute of brewing 
without them. The last achievement, and perhaps the best of them 
all, was the establishment of a brewing school in their college which 
Principal Heath told them was shortly to bo the University of Bir¬ 
mingham. The Midland Counties Institute of Brewing showed a 
vigour, development, and rapidity of growth which must have filled 
the hearts of all its members and friends with pride and pleasure. 
As guests, whilst expressing their thanks at being privileged to be 
present at that banquet, they might be allowed to hope that its 
success would continue. 

Mr. E. H. Ludlow proposed “The Chairman.” He said that he 
could not commend Mr. Butler’s qualities to them in words of his own, 
excepting to say that he had shown an extraordinary devotion and 
ability in what he had done in the past for that Institute. 

The President, in responding, thanked those present for their 
kindness, and said that he would like to take that opportunity of 
thanking the members for re-electing him President of the Institute. 
Ho never felt capable of carrying out the duties of the chair, but at 
the request of Mr. Hodson he occupied that position so that ho 
(Mr. Hodson) might give his full attention to the development of the 
school of brewing, and no matter what might have been tho result of 
his work, ho was glad to think that by releasing Mr. Hodson the 
latter had accomplished such a grand work. He should always 
endeavour to do his best to increase the success of the Institute, but 
he owed much to their very able secretary, Mr. Bennett, who was a 
master organiser. 



